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Fig. 1. Dur Sharrukin. Relief showing Sargon II and his nobles in 
the park outside his great palace. It contained a hill with woods, a 
lake with boats, and a pavilion. Eighth century b.c. (From Olmstead, 
History of Assyria, Fig. 115.) 


PARKS AND GARDENS 

OF THE ANCIENT EMPIRES 


T he pleasure-garden must be one of the 
most ancient works of art created by man. 
Though most of the gardens of antiquity have 
perished, we can sometimes dig even old gardens out 
of old records and hard rock. Enough remains to give 
us an idea of the beginnings of landscape architecture 
and of the gaiety for which it was the setting. 

That first garden which man and woman foolishly 
forfeited was probably like a Persian paridaeza, or 
hunting-park, from which we get its name. The gods 
had their temple parks and the kings had tracts set 
apart for their delight in hunting. From time im- 
memorial, the people of these hot and dusty lands 
sought shade and running water. But since trees and 
flowers required irrigation to keep them lush and 
green, only those who could command slave-labor 
could have parks and gardens worthy of the name. 
They builded themselves "great works"; "I builded 
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By Dorothy Burr Thompson 

me houses; I planted me vineyards; I made me gar- 
dens and orchards. ... I made me pools of water to 
water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees." 

Although the rulers of the Mesopotamian lands 
came mostly from the highlands, they did not lose 
in the alluvial plains their love for mountain-country. 
Being capable engineers, they set about creating what 
they needed. They made mountainous temples for 
their gods; they constructed mountainous gardens for 
their kings. About noo b.c. Tiglath-Pileser im- 
ported from distant lands trees of cedar, box, and 
spices for his great preserves of imported animals. 
In the late eighth century, Sargon II also built himself 
a park outside his handsome city. His architect, Tab- 
shar-Ashur, laid out a plan to cover all the king’s 
desires (Figure i). Fig-trees provided fruit; fir trees 
in the sacred grove, which looks very artificial, shaded 
the monument on top of the hill; the lake offered 
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boats for drifting and listening to music; the pavilion, 
in a foreign style, probably housed gold and silver 
plate for Sargon’s splendid picnics. Here by the edge 
of the lake he would recline on a couch under a grape- 
arbor or shady tree, upon which, if available, an en- 



Fig. 2 . Babylon. Foundations, perhaps for the Hanging 
Garden built by Nebuchadnezzar for his Median wife. The 
vaults supported ascending terraces, up which the water was 
pumped to keep fresh the plants and shrubs set in earth 
over a floor of insulated asphalt and brick. Early sixth 
century B.c. (From Koldewey, Babylon, Fig. 59.) 


along the balconies as on the deck of a ship. Water 
was pumped up from the Euphrates to keep the gar- 
den fresh. 

We can get an idea of its appearance from a more 
modern garden at Shiraz in Persia (Figure 3 ). Here 
we see terraces rising in tiers, bordered by 
shrubs. The formal architectural background 
sets off the contrast between the green and 
the barren aspect of the land behind. The 
impressive effect must have been much en- 
riched by the reflections in the water below. 

We might call Mesopotamian landscape 
architecture the product of a nostalgic imagi- 
nation. Gardens were grandiose architectural 
undertakings. The movement was both hori- 
zontal and vertical, drawing the eye and spirit 
to wander beyond the river-flats. This same 
impulse lingered on down into later times, 
when even within the house, the spirit was 
enticed to wander abroad by the gardens and 
hunting-parks that were spread out upon car- 
pets. 


r 


emy head would hang to delight the heart. 

The greatest of all these gardens on artificial hills 
was the Hanging Garden of Babylon, renowned in 
all antiquity as one of the Seven Wonders of the 
World. Greek writers have described it as a 
great rectangle about 400 feet on one side. 

It hung above the Euphrates river, a gift of 
the king Nebuchadnezzar to his homesick 
Median wife who in the stifling summers of 
Babylonia was pining for her highland gar- 
dens. 

When Koldewey excavated Babylon, he 
found near the brilliantly colored' Ishtar Gate 
traces of heavy foundations of a vaulted 
building, which he considered might be the 
Hanging Garden. The sorry ruins (Figure 
2 ) do not permit of certain identification. 

But these vaulted piers are just the sort that 
would have carried the great weight of as- 
phalt and brick flooring covered by lead in- 
sulation and overlaid with earth. The whole 
effect is described as like a Greek theatre, 
rising tier on tier, to produce a massed green- 
ery like a "wooded mountain." The shrubs 
and plants, then, must have been ranged 


n Egypt, also, a river gave life to an 
alluvial land, but the people knew no 
other world. They were content to fashion 
their gardens in the mood of the plain. 
Whatever the size, they were simple rectangles, wa- 
tered from river or pond. Since they were laid out 
for practical purposes, a good pattern, once estab- 
lished, continued indefinitely. 



Fig. 3. Shiraz. A recent Persian garden set on a series of 
ascending terraces above water. This gives an idea of the 
Hanging Garden, except that it was probably much more 
densely planted. (From Gothein, History of Garden Art, 
Fig. 33.) 
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Fig. 4. Deir-el-Bahri. Relief from the 
temple of queen Hatshetsup, showing her 
expedition to the Land of Punt. Four Egyp- 
tians carry a small incense tree in a coiled 
basket to the deck of the ship which was 
to carry 31 back to the temple garden of 
the god Ammon at Thebes. Fifteenth cen- 
tury B.c. (Gothein, Fig. 18.) 


When Egyptian kings undertook monu- 
mental gardens, it was not for themselves, 
but for their gods. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of these undertakings was the 
temple grove which that competent queen, 
Hatshetsup, who reigned as early as 1500 
b.c., gave to the god Ammon. We learn of 
this feat from her own account, written in 
colored reliefs on the wall of her temple at 
Deir-el-Bahri. It appears that the middle- 
men had been sending poor incense from 
the Land of Punt to the priests of Ammon. 

Hatshetsup commanded an expedition to 
go, laden with presents, down to collect in- 
cense directly from the producers. They car- 
ried "bread, beer, wine, meat, fruits, and all 
the good things of the Land of Egypt, as has 
been ordered by the sovereign." The ships 
are shown lying with sails furled in the har- 
bors of the Land of Punt, loading with "all 
the good woods of the divine land, heaps of 
gum of anti (incense) and trees of green 
anti with ebony, with pure ivory, with pure 
gold of the land of Anu, with cinnamon wood . . . 
baboons, monkeys, greyhounds, skins of panthers of 
the south, with inhabitants of the country and their 
children. Never were brought such things to any 
king, since the world was." 

Never, indeed, had such a bold horticultural under- 
taking been attempted; Tiglath-Pileser followed the 


example, as we have seen, several centuries later. Thirty-one 
little "trees of green anti” were dug up by Hatshetsup’s experts 
and set, with good balls of earth, in stout coiled baskets. These 
are shown on the relief (Figure 4) being carried by four men 
apiece up the gang-planks and set down on the decks of the 
ships. Only a gardener can appreciate the strain of keeping 
these nurslings alive on the long hot voyage back to Thebes. 
But they must have been well protected from the sun and faith- 
fully watered, for they throve in the garden of Ammon. Hat- 
shetsup’s reliefs (Figure 5) show them flourishing with great 
piles of gum beneath their shade. The queen ends with a tri- 
umphant description of herself rejoicing as king (she often 
gets her pronouns mixed) : "His Majesty herself put with her 
own hands oil of anti on all her limbs; her fragrance was like 
divine breath; her scent reached as far as Punt." 

We have not found this garden of Ammon, but we have 
found a temple garden which gives us an idea of the type and 
which is even older. At Deir-el-Bahri, Hatshetsup had planted 
in front of her temple a row of trees by the ramp, with a few 
T-shaped tanks surrounded by small plants in circular beds, to 
refresh the eye as one looked out of the colonnade across the 
sands to the river. This planting carried on the tradition 
handed down from one of Hatshetsup’s predecessors, Neb- 
Hepet-Re (Mentuhotep) , who lived c. 2000 b.c. 



Fig. 5. Deir-el-Bahri. Relief showing the incense trees which 
had been brought from Punt, grown to maturity in the 
garden of Ammon in Thebes. Their product, the incense- 
gum, is seen piled high beneath the trees. 

If you look down from the cliffs behind the queen’s 
temple, you see his, a rectangular core with stumps of 
columns, lying beside hers (Figure 6 ). In front of 
this temple, cut thirty feet deep in the rock on either 
side of the entrance way, were two sets of large holes. 
Beside them on either hand were smaller cuttings, all 
laid out on a checkerboard plan. All these holes had 
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Fig. 6. Deir-el-Bahri. Temple of Neb-Hepet-Re, 
as seen from the cliff above. The holes cut in the 
rock for planting are visible in front of the ter- 
race. In the larger cuttings, sycamore-fig trees 
were planted; in the smaller, tamarisks. Twen- 
tieth century B.c. (From Winlock, Deir-el-Bahri, 

Fig. 2.) 

been filled with black earth and sand, obviously for 
planting. Almost miraculously, the excavators found 
the architect’s original plan for this garden; he had 
laid it out, symmetrically on the axis of the ramp, on 
a sandstone slab, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. But when he came to lay out 
the actual planting, he discovered that the temple was 
asymmetrical, permitting only three sets of seven cut- 
tings on one side, though four on the other! He then 
erased the fourth on one side of the plan, as is visible 
to-day (Figure 7). 

We even know what he planted in the holes: in 
the larger, fig-trees, under each of which was set a 
sandstone statue of the king. How do we know? 
There in the holes, perfectly preserved, were the roots 
themselves, after nearly four thousand years (Figure 
8). They were slips, which sprouted, but died soon 
for lack of water. In the smaller cuttings, he set out 
tamarisks, that favorite Egyptian tree which some say 
gave manna to the Israelites in the wilderness. 

On account of this need of water, the nobles placed 
their estates, if possible, on the river. They laid them 
out on the same sort of rigid geometrical plan and 
surrounded them with a high wall to protect the 
fruits. From very early times, we read in papyri of 
the love of the Egyptians for their gardens, which 
were always at least partly devoted to the fruits and 
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vegetables that meant much to them. Catalogues of 
the contents are preserved: Ineny, Overseer of the 
Granary of Ammon at Thebes, in about 1500 b.c., 
lists his garden pool with trees and shrubs and his 
orchard of 20 varieties of trees including two olives, 
12 grapes, five pomegranates, 16 carabs, 10 tamarisks. 
Some of these gardens had as many as 21 gardeners, 
who were responsible for fruits and for the flowers 
essential to Egyptian happiness. The Egyptians con- 
sidered flowers a necessity. They wore them; they 
greeted friends with them; they wreathed the wine- 
jars and flavored the wine with them; they changed 
them with the courses of the meal. 

From the tomb-paintings which the Egyptians made 
to give them what they needed in the after-life, we 
see many of these gardens. Let us take a characteris- 
tic plan (Figure 9): a walled rectangle, entered by 
a tall pylon gate. The plan is balanced on the axis of 
the path from the gate through the vineyard to the 
house. Two large and two small pools are set out 
with appropriate lotuses and ducks. Potted and 
planted trees and small beds are evenly disposed on 
either side. At the back is the house, shown in three 
storeys, where the owners are occupied with worship. 

Orderly and decorous? Gay too, at times — in a de- 
corous way. An Egyptian poem tells us how time was 
spent in these charming surroundings. It is sung by 
a little fig tree to the daughter of the head gardener. 



Fig. 7 . Deir-el-Bahri. Limestone slab showing 
the architect’s sketch for the temple garden of 
Neb-Hepet-Re. One row of planting was erased 
at the left when the architect checked the ground 
and found that the temple was asymmetrical. 
(Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.) 
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It begs the girl to come into her "garden and eat its 
pleasant fruits": 

"The servants who obey thee 
Are coming with their vessels. 

Beer of every kind they bring 
And every kind of bread. 

Many flowers of today and yesterday 
And all refreshing fruits. 

Come, spend this festival 
To-morrow and next day, three days 
Sit in my shade. 

The girl’s friend sits on her right hand ; 

She makes him drunken 

And yields to what he says . . . 

But I am discreet 
And say not what I see. 

I will say no word.’’ 

Fig. 8. Deir-el-Bahri. 

Tree roots found by 
the excavators in 
one of the larger 
cuttings in Fig. 6. 

These roots are 
about 4000 years 
old, so well pre- 
served by the dry 
climate that they can be identified by botanists as 
those of the sycamore-fig. (From Winlock, Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, December 1922, 
II, Fig. 15.) 

Among the most sumptuous private gardens in 
jDl Egypt were those of Akhenaten, that strange 
Pharaoh who became a monotheist and relaxed the 
rigidity of Egyptian thought. In his brief bloom, he 
also relaxed the formalities of Egyptian art and archi- 
tecture. Among the delights of his palace at Tell-el- 
Amarna was a garden called Maru Aten, the Precinct 
of the Southern Pool. It was a Petit Trianon of the 
fourteenth century b.c. 

A great wall enclosed a double area. Just outside, 
a small group of buildings against the wall proved to 
be the Royal Kennels, where the excavators found the 
bones of thirty greyhounds, dogs and puppies. The 
two enclosures were laid out in surprisingly asym- 
metrical plans. In the smaller was a pool, surrounded 
by a garden in which stood a reception house. By one 
single small gate, the king and his select group could 
pass into the larger enclosure. Here (Figure io) the 
pond was about 400 feet long, large enough for boat- 
ing parties to move about in shallow barges. A long 
quay made a convenient landing-place. Here the six 



Fig. 9. Thebes. Painting of a garden from the walls 
of a tomb. The plan is typical of a noble’s garden. 
Within a high wall, the rectangle is laid out sym- 
metrically on the axis from the gate to the house. 
A vineyard with alleys occupies the centre; four 
ponds are neatly balanced on either side; fruit trees 
and shrubs are aligned along walks. (From Gothein, 
History of Garden Art, Fig. 10.) 


daughters of Akhenaten must have had plenty of good 
times poking about after water-lilies. 

Around the pond, the excavators found many circles 
of mud ridges, some as high as thirty inches, clearly 
the rings that were always put around the beds of 
trees and shrubs, to keep the precious water close to 
the roots. An orchard, then, must have filled most of 
the area. Small buildings and pavilions were set 
throughout the precinct. The largest served as a sum- 
mer residence, for it had bedrooms as well as rooms 
for the worship of Aten. 

Parties were certainly not infrequent, for many 
wine- jars were found within, enticingly stamped 
"Wine of the Western River" or "of the Southern 
Pool" (grown in these very vineyards). One is la- 
belled laconically "very good wine." In the upper 
corner a series of T-shaped tanks were undoubtedly 
filled with fish and water-plants. Around the brim 
and on the paths, a fine white cement finish was cov- 
ered with gay paintings in tempera, not conventional 
designs, but flowing tendrils and scenes of birds in 
papyrus thickets (Figure ii). The poetic imagina- 
tion of the young king had brought a freedom into 
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Egyptian design, even in the architecture of gardens. 

The Egyptian love of gardens is reflected in much 
of their art and poetry. As in the Bible, so often in 
their verse, the garden is named as the ideal spot: 

"I am for thee like the garden 
Which I have planted with flowers 
And all sweet-smelling herbs . . . 

The fair place where we walk 
When thy hand is in mine 
And my heart is full of joy 
Because we walk together.” 

As a retreat for relaxation and sentiment, the 
Egyptian garden was an intimate creation. The pat- 
tern was clear-cut, designed for decorous promenade 
or poetic contemplation of vistas. The uses were 
practical; the conceptions realistic. This was the sort 
of garden-plan that Herodotos and the early Greeks 
saw and brought back with them to start the tradition 
in the European world. 



Fig. 11. Maru Aten. Painted pavement from 
around the water-tanks. Note the rendering of 
the papyrus and plants in a more free and 
naturalistic style than was common in Egypt 
until Akhenaten relaxed convention. 



Fig. 10. Tell-el-Amarna. Plan of Akhenaten’s garden, 
Maru Aten, the Precinct of the Southern Pool. This 
large park included two rectangles surrounded by a 
brilliantly painted wall, each with its ponds and sum- 
mer houses. The open area was planted with trees. 
In the northeast corner was a series of painted water- 
tanks surrounded by flower beds and gaily decorated 
walks. (From Peet and Woolley, City of Akhenaten, 
Plate XXIX.) 
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